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represented boroughs is to be explained through the
relations between the sheriffs and the boroughs in their
respective counties*1 Some boroughs had become wholly
independent of the hundreds in which they lay, not only
in internal administration, which was true of all, but in
external relations. In the matter of summons to Parlia-
ment, the sheriff dealt with such boroughs directly, not
through the hundreds' officers. Dealing directly with so
powerful a king's officer, these boroughs were the ones
most regularly represented. In some of the distant
counties, as Somerset^ Devon, and Cornwall, the sheriffs
adopted the same direct summons in the case of boroughs
not independent of their hundreds and these were thus
brought into the class of represented places. The reason
for this was that when the sheriffs communicated with
boroughs through the hundreds' bailiffs, there was a
tedious procedure, subject to chances and interruptions,
before the names of the chosen. representatives were
ready to be sent to the Chancery; and apparently in these
distant counties, the addition of the long and slow journey
from and to London made it impossible to get the returns
in before Parliament convened. Hence here the sheriffs
came to deal over the heads of the hundreds' bailiffs.
A third class of boroughs lay in the great "liberties"
(usually much larger than hundreds): these must be
dealt with through the bailiffs of the "liberty." In this
case, not even in the distant counties did the sheriff
venture to disregard the mediumship of the bailiffs, and
these boroughs, almost without exception, early ceased
to be represented in Parliament. Thus the boroughs
dealt with through the minor officials found it easier to
dodge the disagreeable duty. It may seem a trifling
matter to have produced so marked a distinction among
the boroughs of England, in the course of time the source
of marked political results; but in the early years of an
institution, when everything is in flux and small im-
1 Of course the really big towns of the south must always return mem-
bers, and the same was true of the cathedral cities.